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Ninety-Nine Years of Serice 
‘Te lind Children 


American Printing House for the Blind 
By F. E. Davis, Superintendent 


On January 23, 1957, the American 
Printing House for the Blind reached the 
age of 99; on March 3, 1957, it com- 
pleted its 78th year of service to blind 
children through the Federal Act “To Pro- 
mote the Education of the Blind.” The 
passage of Public Law 922 by Congress on 
August 2, 1956, which for the first time 
makes possible the extension of Printing 
House services to all blind children wher- 
ever they may be educated through pub- 
licly-supported schools and educational in- 
stitutions, makes timely a survey of past 
performance and future services of the in- 
stitution. 

As the oldest national agency for the 
blind in the United States, and the largest 
publishing house for the blind in the world, 
the Printing House has a unique position 
in the overall structure of educational pro- 
visions for the blind in our country. How 
did the Printing House get started? As a 
private, non-profit institution, how did it 
become the agent of the Federal Govern- 
ment in providing educational aid to the 
blind? What is the history of its growth? 
How is it—and the Federal Act—admin- 
istered? What are the reasons for its ad- 
ministrative policies? What are its plans 
for future expansion and service? All of 
these questions, and many more, are of 
cogent interest to teachers and parents of 
blind children, and to others interested in 
their education. 

Origin 

The American Printing House for the 
Blind had its origin as the print shop of 
the Kentucky School for the Blind, itself 
founded in 1842 as the third state school 
for the blind in the United States. In the 
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early days of our schools, each institution 
attempted to do its own printing, in order 
to provide the necessary books for its 
classes. The Kentucky School was fortu- 
nate in that it early developed one of the 
better school printing departments and co- 
operated with neighboring schools by 
supplying copies of its publications to them 
at the actual cost of production. This ar- 
rangement proved so satisfactory that a 
group of educators of the blind conceived 
the idea of a central, national, non-profit 
printing house which would supply books 
and apparatus for the blind throughout the 
country. The Kentucky Institution for the 
Blind led this movement, and the corporate 
existence of the American Printing House 
for the Blind began January 23, 1858, with 
the approval of “An Act to Establish the 
American Printing House for the Blind” 
passed by the General Assembly of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky. 
Passage of the Federal Act 

At its founding, the Printing House had 
no facilities other than those in the base- 
ment of the Kentucky School, and its funds 
consisted of the money it charged for 
manufacturing books for the Kentucky and 
other schools, as well as other agencies for 
the blind. The institution therefore under- 
took to raise money by donations from the 
general public. However, the exigencies 
of the Civil War and the years that fol- 
lowed soon made it apparent that the 
Printing House could not depend upon 
public subscriptions and grants from the 
cooperating states to support its program. 
It was only natural, therefore, that the 
educators of the blind of that day com- 
bined the idea of a central, national print- 
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ing house (already in existence) with a 
Federal subsidy of its printing program, in 
so far as it related to free schoo'books and 
tangib'e apparatus for the education of the 
b'ind. In 1878, a committee of the Ameri- 
can Association of Instructors of the Blind 
submitted a memorial and bill to Congress, 
in accordance with instructions from the 
Association, and on March 3, 1879, this 
memorial and bill, substantially in their 
original forms, were adopted by Congress 
as the Preamble to and the Act of 1879 
“To Promote the Education of the Blind.” 

The original Act provided only $10,000 
a year, which amount was made a perma- 
nent grant in 1906. Thirteen years later, 
on August 4, 1919, the first annual appro- 
priation in addition to the permanent year- 
ly grant was authorized in the amount of 
$40,000. This annual ceiling of appropria- 
tion has been increased during the years, 
to $65,000 in 1927, $115,000 in 1937, 
$250,000 in 1952, and last August to 
$400,000, making the present total ceiling 
of authorization $410,000 a year. 

Growth 

Historically, the growth of the Printing 
House has reflected in almost direct pro- 
portion the growth and expansion of all 
work for the blind in the United States. 
As the horizons of our educational pro- 
grams have widened and changed, so have 
the services of the Printing House expand- 
ed and increased to meet the changing 
needs of each era. During the first twenty 
years of its existence, the personnel and 
budget of the Printing House were ex- 
ceedingly small. The total annual amount 
of money spent seldom exceeded $10,000 
and the entire staff consisted of six to eight 
full-time employees. It was not until the 
passage of the Act of 1879, and the erec- 
tion of its first building in 1883, that ex- 
penditures were reported in excess of 
$20,000. Forty years later, in 1920, the 
operating budget for the year amounted to 
only $38,461.56, with a staff of approxi- 
mately twenty people. Now, another thirty- 
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seven years later, the Printing House op- 
erating budget is over $1,000,000 per year, 
with a staff of 210 full-time and 55 part- 
time emp!oyees. 

Much of the slow growth of the insti- 
tution during its first sixty years can be at- 
tributed to the considerab'e confusion and 
uncertainty among educators of the blind 
as to the best system of embossed printing. 
The “type fight” which lasted for more than 
a generation—as between Boston line 
letter, New York point, and Braille (both 
American and English)—forced the Print- 
ing House into producing the same books 
in a multitude of types, thereby keeping 
costs up and production down. The adop- 
tion of Revised Braille Grade 1% as the 
uniform method of printing for the blind 
in this country created an immediate de- 
mand for a whole new catalog of educa- 
tional textbooks and gave a renewed surge 
to the activities of the Printing House . 

With the settlement of the type ques- 
tion, the Printing Hours could turn to the 
manufacture of tangible apparatus, such as 
writing devices, dissected maps, and other 
educational aids. Equally important, ef- 
forts could be turned to research and de- 
velopment of improved methods of pub- 
lishing and manufacturing. It was in the 
late 1920’s that interpoint printing of — 
Braille was demonstrated as feasible, thus 
going far to reduce unit costs. Addition- 
ally, the standardizing of page sizes, and 
embossing and binding procedures also 
he!ped to reduce unit costs. 

The 1930's witnessed an unprecedented 
increase in mechanical and technical prog- 
ress. It had been demonstrated that the 
Braillewriter, which had been invented 
many years before, could well be manufac- 
tured on a production basis, and schools for 
the blind were beginning to realize its 
value as an educational aid. In 1932, 
Standard English Braille Grade 2 was 
adopted for the entire English-speaking 
world, and the demand for schoolbooks in 
the more highly contracted system created 
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a new need for replacing textbooks. The 
adaptation of a uniform code for Braille 
music notation during the late 1920's pro- 
vided the means for quantity production of 
Braille music scores. 

Aside from educational publishing, the 
decade between 1930 and 1940 saw 
an enormous expansion in publishing of 
all kinds for the blind. Prior to that time, 
practically all books were intended largely 
for educational purposes, plus THE BIBLE 
and a few religious magazines. High print- 
ing costs and the lack of an adequate, per- 
manent source of funds had made it im- 
practical, if not impossible, to provide adult 
reading material through regular produc- 
tion channels. The passage by Congress 
of the Pratt-Smoot Law in 1930 to provide 
literature for the benefit of the adult blind 
revolutionized the publishing and library 
services for the blind. Although this grant 
is administered by the Library of Congress, 
it was the facilities of the Printing House 
and four (now three) other smaller Braille 
presses which were called upon to do the 
actual production. 

In September, 1928, the Printing House, 
as a project of its own, inaugurated the 
publication of The Reader's Digest in 
Braille, at that time primarily for use in 
the schools. As pupils graduated from the 
schools, and other adults became acquainted 
with this magazine, the demand for copies 
for general reading became overwhelming, 
and the Printing House turned to the pub- 
lic for donations to finance its publication. 
In September, 1939, the first issue of the 
Talking Book edition of The Digest was 
recorded. Thus were laid the foundations 
for the very large Braille and Talking Book 
magazine publishing department of the 
Printing House, which is today one of the 
major projects of the institution; for, hav- 
ing launched on a magazine project of its 
own, which meant providing the necessary 
plant, equipment and personnel, the next 
step was to offer its facilities to other 
agencies wishing to supply magazines to 
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the blind, thus enabling the institution to 
cut units costs to all. Today the Printing 
House publishes on regular schedule 60 
Braille magazines (including 8 weeklies), 
7 Talking Book magazines, and 1 ink-print 
magazine, many of the periodicals running 
as high as 4,000 to 8,000 copies per issue. 

During the middle °30’s the Talking 
Book also had its inception as a publishing 
medium for the blind. Actually, the 
Printing House recorded its first Talking 
Book in 1936. The publication of Talking 
Books, however, meant the creation and 
development of a whole new department 
of a size and scope equal to its Braille 
printing. Beginning with only a small, 
part-time studio, with the other processes 
being contracted for elsewhere, this depart- 
ment now consists of three studios, plating 
and pressing departments, millroom for 
the manufacture of the plastics from which 
the actual discs are formed, and a con- 
tainer department. The Printing House 
also produces Talking Book machines 
which are available for purchase on quota 
accounts or for cash. 

Shortly following World War II, a de- 
partment for the publication of large type 
books was established. The publication of 
this type of book was undertaken most re- 
luctantly on the part of the administration, 
and solely because of the urgent demands 
of the schools and classes for the blind 
which had demonstrated that between 25 
and 30 per cent of their pupils, who were 
classed as blind, could benefit from this 
type of reading material rather than Braille. 
While this department has grown to size- 
able proportions, even today its expansion 
is held in check, since it is designed to serve 
only children who have vision of less than 
20/200, except as copies of books approved 
for parallel publication with Braille text- 
books in use in the schools and classes for 
the blind are sold for cash to classes for the 
partially sighted. 

In the fall of 1954, a new publication 
service was offered, consisting of a catalog 


of some 500 recorded sound tapes designed 
to play on regular commercial tape re- 
corders, and covering a myriad of subjects 
for use as supplementary materials in the 
classroom. The master tapes for these 
programs were obtained from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, from which masters, dub- 
bings were made for individual order on 
quota accounts. The reception of the 
REAL program (Recorded Educational 
Aids to Learning) proved so successful that 
additional tapes from the University of 
Minnesota Library were added to the cata- 
log, and, when that source was depleted, 
arrangements were made with Kent Uni- 
versity for other tapes, so that the total 
REAL catalog now covers about 1500 pro- 
grams from 10 to 60 minutes in length. 


While all departments of the Printing 
House have seen large expansion in pro- 
duction, due to increased demand for ma- 
terials, during the past five years, emphasis 
has been placed largely on the expansion 
of our tangible apparatus department, in 
so far as development and research are 
concerned. Numerous new items such as 
a relief globe, new arithmetic slates, new 
model Braillewriters, and the like have 
been developed and put into production, 
with many more in the offing. Addition- 
ally, developmental work is constantly in 
progress looking to the adaption of mod- 
ern engineering methods for the improve- 
ment of all of our production processes. 


Aside from development and growth in 
production, one additional department 
should be pointed out. In 1953, a Depart- 
ment of Educational Research was estab- 
lished at the Printing House, again on re- 
quest from the educators of the blind. Still 
in its infancy, it is the purpose of this de- 
partment to examine, evaluate, develop and 
otherwise do active research into methods 
of educating blind children. The growth 
of this department in the future should help 
lend leadership in the improvement of our 
educational programs everywhere. 
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Administration 

The administration of the Printing 
House, as a non-profit, private corporation, 
is in the hands of a Board of Trustees con- 
sisting of an Executive Committee of seven 
lay citizens of Louisville, successors to the 
original incorporators, and ex-officio the 
superintendents of all of the public educa- 
tional institutions for the blind in the 
United States and its territories. No mem- 
ber of the Board receives pay for his serv- 
ices nor for travelling expenses to and from 
meetings. While the Executive Committee 
acts for the Board in the interim between 
meetings, all policies of the institution are 
approved by the whole Board of Trustees. 
The officers of the Board consist of a Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Secretary, and Treas- 
urer elected annually. Annual meetings of 
the Board are held in Louisville in the fall 
of each year. 

The paid administrative staff is com- 
prised of the Superintendent and eight de- 
partment heads, e.g., Braille and Large 
Type Editor, Talking Book Editor, Director 
of Educational Research, Plant Manager, 
Production Engineer, Assistant Braille Edi- 
tor, Head of Magazine Circulation, and 
Office Manager. 

Three committees, composed of five ex- 
officio Trustees each, advise and direct the 
production of materials supplied out of the 
Government funds. These committees 
consist of: 1. The Publications Committee, 
which selects each year from the recom- 
mendations of the schools and classes the 
Braille, Large Type, and Talking Books, as 
well as Braille music, to be published for 
school use; 2. The Tangible Apparatus 
Committee, which evaluates and promotes 
the production of new items of tangible 
apparatus, or the improvement of catalog 
items; and 3. The Committee on Educa- 
tional Research, which advises with the 
head of this department concerning activi- 
ties of a research nature. It should be 
noted that at no time is the Printing House 
given the responsibility for the choice of 
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materials produced through Government 
funds for use by the schools and classes for 
the blind. The recommendation for such 
publications is the choice of the schools and 
classes themselves, and the books and ma- 
terials produced are not supplied except on 
direct order from the executive heads of 
the schools and chief state school officers, 
which latter now act as the agents for reg- 
istering the blind pupils and ordering ma- 
terials for the public schools. 

The original Act of 1879 vested in the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States the authority for the control of the 
appropriation to the American Printing 
House for the Blind, and prescribed the 
general conditions under which the funds 
would be expended and the books and ap- 
paratus distributed to the various institu- 
tions for the education of the blind. This 
arrangement remained in force until the 
passage of the President's Reorganization 
Act of 1939, when on June 7th, by Joint 
Resolution, the administration of the ap- 
propriation to the Printing House was 
transferred to the Federal Security Agency, 
as of July 1, 1939. Subsequently, on April 
11, 1953, when the Federal Security 
Agency was given Cabinet status and 
changed to the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare, the administration of 
the appropriation was made the direct re- 
sponsibility of the Secretary of the new 
Department. 

In administering the Act, the following 
procedures are followed: 

1. On the first Monday of January of 
each year, a registration is taken of all of 
the blind pupils in attendance at the public 
educational institutions of less than college 
grade throughout the country. Such insti- 
tutions include not only residential schools 
for the blind and other institutions for the 
handicapped which conduct formal training 
programs for the blind (such as a mental 
institution or a school for the deaf with 
special courses for the blind or deaf-blind 
respectively) , but also rehabilitation centers 
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for the adult blind which have formal 
training courses, public school day classes 
for the blind, and public schools which 
have individual blind pupils for which they 
do not provide special courses for the blind 
as such. With the passage of the amending 
legislation last August, the responsibility 
for registering blind pupils was vested in 
the superintendents of the educational in- 
stitutions for the handicapped having for- 
mal classes for the blind, and the chief state 
school officer of each state and territory. 
In the latter case, the chief state school 
officer is responsible for registering all 
blind pupils of less than college grade in 
the public schools in his state. For these 
purposes, only those pupils whose vision 
comes within the following definition of 
blindness can be registered: 

“Central visual acuity of 20/200 or 
less in the better eye with correcting 
glasses, or a peripheral field so con- 
tracted that the widest diameter of 
such field subtends an angular distance 
no greater than 20 degrees.” 

2. On the basis of the above registra- 
tions, a per capita allotment for each pupil 
is ascertained by dividing the total number 
of pupils registered into the total appro- 
priation for the fiscal year beginning the 
following July 1st. The quota allocation 
to each school for the blind or chief state 
school officer is determined by multiplying 
the per capita rate by the number of regis- 
trants for each school or department. This 
allotment is placed on the books of the 
Printing House on July 1st of each fiscal 
year in the form of credit to the schools 
or chief state school officers, and books and 
materials are supplied against this credit 
only upon order from the school super- 
intendents or chief state school officers. 

3. The money from the Federal Govern- 
ment is used by the Printing House solely 
for the payment of labor and materials, 
and a reasonable amount of administrative 
overhead. By law, no part of the grant can 
be used for the erection or leasing of 
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buildings to house the institution. This 
means in effect that the Printing House 
must, out of its own funds, provide the 
buildings and equipment, training of per- 
sonnel, etc., etc., which are necessary for 
the production of the materials supplied to 
the schools and classes out of the Federal 
appropriation. 

Administrative Policies with Regard 

to the Federal Act 

During the seventy-eight years the Act 
of 1879 has been in effect, it has been 
Mecessary to set up certain policies with 
regard to its administration. At no time, 
have these policies been set by the Printing 
House administration itself; rather, these 
policies, which by and large have reflected 
the expansion and changes in the field of 
education of the blind, have been deter- 
mined through official interpretation and 
rulings by the properly constituted Govern- 
ment authorities, or by legislative amend- 
ment to the basic Act itself. Some of these 
rulings are as follows: 

1. The Manufactured-at Clause. In writ- 
ing the original Act of 1879, Congress 
stipulated that all materials provided out of 
the Federal appropriation should be manu- 
factured at the Printing House. The pur- 
pose of this provision was to make clear 
that it was the intent of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to provide the stable and continu- 
ing source of income necessary to the pro- 
duction of special materials for the blind, 
not possible of production on a commercial 
basis in the small quantities required. In 
spite of this intent, it has often been pro- 
posed that the money provided by Congress 
should be available for the purchase of 
educational materials and supplies . other 
than those furnished by the Printing 
House. Not ten years after the passage 
of the Act, there was profound discussion 
on this point. On March 12, 1887, a 
ruling was handed down by the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury, under which De- 
partment the Act was then administered, 
which stated that such a diversion of the 
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funds would be unlawful. 

2. Eligibilty of Adult Training Centers 
to Benefits of the Act. On November 28, 
1906, a ruling was handed down by the 
Solicitor of the Department to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, which declared that 
adult rehabilitation centers were to be con- 
strued as eligible as “public educational in- 
stitutions for the blind,” and, as such, to 
receive their proper apportionment of the 
materials provided by the Act. 

3. Eligibility of Public Day School 
Classes to Benefits of the Act. On January 
30, 1912, the United States Solicitor again 
ruled that the formally organized public 
day school classes for the blind were to be 
considered as public institutions for the 
education of the blind, and, as such, to 
share in the free distribution of embossed 
books and tangible apparatus, as provided 
by the Act of 1879. 

4. Provision of Talking Books through 
the Act. On May 13, 1936, the Adminis- 
trative Assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury stated that phonograph records 
(Talking Books) “are certainly means to 
promote the education of the blind, and are 
therefore within the scope of the Act of 
March 3, 1879.” 

5. Provision of Large Type Books 
through the Act. On January 11, 1946, the 
General Counsel of the Federal Security 
Agency ruled that “large type books 
adapted for the education of the blind” 
came within the province of the Act. 
Additionally, on April 5, 1946, the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Security Agency 
ruled that the distribution of such materials 
should be limited to those children whose 
vision came within the accepted definition 
of blindness. Since the inception of the 
large type department at the Printing 
House, each superintendent of a school or 
class for the blind has been required to 
verify the vision of the children registered 
for quota purposes as being within the ac- 
cepted definition of blindness. As an ad- 
ministrative precaution, the Printing House 
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keeps a constant check on all orders for 
large type materials to be supplied through 
Federal allocations, requiring that cash pay- 
ments be made for all such books which 
appear to be in excess of the needs of quota 
registrants. 


As can be seen from the foregoing, 
changes in educational methods and pro- 
cedures have always had their impact on 
the Printing House and the administration 
of the Federal Act. The most important 
recent trend in education of the blind has 
been the very great increase in the num- 
bers of blind children because of retro- 
lental fibroplasia, which has resulted in an 
unprecedented expansion in the number of 
blind children going to public schools. 
Not only have the number of public school 
classes for the blind increased by leaps and 
bounds, but also the number of individual 
blind children going to public schools 
which do not conduct special classes for 
their benefit. Because of the requirement 
in the original Act that the quota alloca- 
tions be made to “public educational in- 
stitutions for the blind,” the individual chil- 
dren in public schools could not be served 
through the appropriation, and it was 
necessary that the basic Act itself be 
amended to make service to this group of 
children possible. 


In amending the basic Act, as approved 
August 2, 1956, Congress redesigned the 
wording of the law so as to specifically pro- 
vide for blind children attending public 
schools, including those in organized day 
school classes for the blind as well as in- 
dividual placements in regular public 
schools. In the future all such children 
will be registered and served through their 
state departments of education, under the 
authority of the chief state school officer of 
each state. At the present time it is not 
known how many additional children will 
become eligible for benefits under the Act 
of 1879 because of the new legislation. 
Enrollments are now being taken as of 
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January 7, 1957, which enrollments will 
be the basis for the quota allocations for 
the the next fiscal year July 1, 1957-June 
30, 1958. It is estimated, however, that 
more than 1,000 new pupils will be added 
to the rolls this year. 


Plans for the Future 


The recent change in the basic legisla- 
tion of the Federal Act again presents to 
the Printing House a challenge to meet the 
needs of a new educational situation. Not 
only will it be asked to continue its basic 
quantity production of books and materials 
for the schools and organized classes for 
the blind, but also to develop additional 
new methods of producing a highly diversi- 
fied assortment of textbooks and other 
items for use by the single child attending 
his local public school which does not pro- 
vide a special class for the blind. Efforts 
are now being made by the staff of the 
Printing House to determine just how 
many different textbooks on the same sub- 
ject, for instance, are in use in the public 
schools throughout the country. It is 
known that there are some thirty to forty 
ink-print publishers which have textbooks 
for the entire twelve grades under adoption 
in the states, counties, and cities of the 
United States; what is difficult to ascertain 
is what set of texts is being used where. 
It is hoped, however, that some pattern of 
textbook requirements in relation to the 
children to be served can be determined 
just as soon as the enrollments from the 
chief state school officers can be received 
and compiled. With this information in 
hand, the Printing House can then make 
plans for necessary expansion and changes 
in production methods to meet the needs. 
It will not, of course, be possible to achieve 
such an accomplishment overnight, but it is 
the intent of the Printing House adminis- 
tration and staff that every possible effort 
will be bent toward meeting the education- 
al needs of every blind child. 








The Relation of Measured Mental 
pbility te School Marks and Abcademte 
Santual tu the “Texas School for 
the Glind 


By Lena L. Lewis, Teacher and School Psychologist 
Texas School for the Blind 


(Editor’s Note: The following article is a por- 
tion of a Master’s Thesis written at The Uni- 
versity of Texas in 1956. Miss Lewis did her 
Master’s degree work in the field of Counseling 
and Testing. The paper is based upon six years 
of individual Intelligence Testing. The author 
feels the findings will be valuable to others 
interested in similar research.) 


Three assumptions were made in de- 
veloping this study of the relationship 
among mental ability, school marks, and 
academic success. 

Assumption I stated that there is a high 
positive relation among the several in- 
dividual intelligence tests adapted and 
used for measurement of the mental abili- 
ty of blind children. 

Although the sampling was quite small 
(N=31) in several cases, the correlations 


agree in general with those discovered in 
other investigations of similar problems 
found in a survey of the literature. There 
was a correlation of 92 between the 
Interim Hayes-Binet Intelligence Test for 
the Blind and the Wechsler Intelligence 
Scale for Adolescents and Adults. This is 
about as high a correlation as is found be- 
tween individual tests of intelligence and 
higher than many. The results show that 
the Wechsler Scales measure about the 
same “thing” as the Interim Hayes-Binet, 
but of course leave unanswered the ques- 
tion as to which of them measures it 
better. 

1Q.’s from the Interim Hayes-Binet 
were correlated with those from the 
Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children. 


TABLE I 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF AND CORRELATION BETWEEN 1.Q.’s 
DETERMINED BY THE INTERIM HAYES-BINET AND THE WECHSLER INTELLIGENCE 
SCALE FOR ADOLESCENTS AND ADULTS 


























r° 











Hayes-Binet Wechsler Adult 

N Mean S.D. N Mean S.D. f 

31 90.95 27.10 31 92.89 27.13 92 
Hayes-Binet — 

N Mean S.D. N Mean S.D. 

31 99.34 20.46 31 98.37 20.43 94 
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The subjects for this study were young 
children. The correlation was .94. This 
correlation is as high as the respective re- 
liabilities of the scales would permit, and 
it may therefore be concluded that these 
two scales are measuring almost exactly 
the same functions. The results of these 
comparisons are reported in Table -I. 

As there existed in this study such a 
close high positive correlation: Hayes- 





Binet with Wechsler .92, and Hayes-Binet 
with Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children .94, it was decided to use the 
Hayes-Binet scores as a basis and convert 
Wechsler and Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children into Hayes-Binet equivalents. 
A table was made for this conversion, 
which is reproduced below, and which 
provides the Formula for Conversion. 


FORMULA CONVERSION 1 












































HB — WB 
+1SD = 11805 (upper limit) —1SD = 120.02 (upper limit) 
+ 27.10 + 27.13 
HB M=_ 90.95 WB= 92.89 
SD = 27.10 — 27.13 
—18SD = 63.85 (lower limit) +1SD = 65.76 (lower limit) 
HB 1Q. WB LQ. —2 
FORMULA CONVERSION 2 
HB — Wisc 
+1S8SD = 119.80 (upper limit) —1SD = 11880 (upper limit) 
SD = __——s20.46 SD = _=_s-20.43 
HB M=_ 99.34 Wisc M = _— 98.37 
SD = 20.46 SD = 20.43 
—1SD = 7888 (lower limit) +18SD = 77.94 (lower limit) 
HB 12. = WisclQ +1 


It was predicted in Assumption II, that 
there would be a high positive relationship 
between mental ability as measured by 
Intelligence Scales adapted for the blind 
and achievement in academic work. 

The fact that 1.Q.’s correlate with school 
progress was one of the early arguments 
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in their favor. Thus, one of the reasons 
which Binet gave for devising his test was 
that teachers could not very accurately 
estimate the true intelligence of pupils. 
But several years later Terman and others 
came along and gave as one of the proofs 
of the excellence of their revisions of the 
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scale the fact that I.Q.’s correlated rather 
highly with school progress. In other 
words, teachers’ judgments which were 
first condemned were later used as sup- 
porting criteria for the validity of the tests. 
To meet the requirements in this assump- 
tion three separate correlations were deter- 


mined. (1) A comparison between Ele- 
mentary grade point averages and the con- 
verted Interim Hayes-Binet 1.Q.’s resulted 
in a correlation of .45; (2) a comparison 
between Junior High grade point aver- 
ages and the converted Interim Hayes- 
Binet I. Q.’s resulted in a correlation of 
46; (3) a comparison between Senior 
High grade point averages and the con- 
verted Interim Hayes-Binet 1.Q.’s resulted 





in a correlation of .53. The findings are 
presented in Table II. 

Correlations were computed to substan- 
tiate the first sub-assumption under As- 
sumption II that school marks are reason- 
ably stable from division to division. The 
correlation between Grade Point Averages 
in Elementary School and Junior High was 
.63. The correlation between Junior-High 
grades and Senior-High grades was .54. 
The correlation between Elementary grades 
and Senior-High grades was .57. As may 
be seen in Table III, (below) the Means 
and Standards Deviations of Grade Point 
Averages in three divisions were quite 
similar. All three correlation coefficients 
were highly significant but tended to be 


TABLE II 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF CONVERTED LQ. 
SCORES AND GRADES SEPARATELY 








Division Hayes-Binet 








Grade Point Average fr 
N Mean SD. N Mean §D. HBinet 
Elementary 100 104.80 18.35 100 2800 7.92 AS 
Junior 70 109.93 15.08 70 26.36 6.82 46 
Senior 23 112.60 13.03 23 27.70 6.25 53 
TABLE III 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF GRADE POINT AVERAGES IN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL AND 
SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL WITH CORRELATIONS AMONG 
THE AVERAGES IN THE THREE DIVISIONS 











Mean S.D. Mean S.D r° 
Elementaty ............ 52 2960 6.61 Junior High ........ 2681 679 63 
Junior High ........ 40 2800 5.50 Senior High ........ 29.25 599 53 
Elementary ............ 37: 330.74 += 5.60 Senior High ........ 29.66 5.39 58 





* For N of 52, £.05 
£.05 = .33, 2.01 A 


ry and £.01 = .35; For N of 40, r.05 = .31, 1.01 = .40; For N of 37, 
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somewhat lower in this case than those fre- 
quently found in more typical educational 
situations. 

The second part of the sub-assumption 
under Assumption II is that the conven- 
tional superiority of females in terms of 
marks will be found to hold with blind 


students. In comparing Grade Point 
Averages of the students, it was observed 
that the Grades of boys tended to be 
higher than those of the girls. This trend 
was contrary to the usual finding but a 
possible explanation lay in the fact that 
male students in the School had mean 
1Q.’s consistently higher than those of 
the females. Blind boys who stay in 
school seem to be more positively selected 
than blind girls. 

A matched group study was undertaken 
in order to control the factor of intelli- 


gence. Twenty-five girls and boys of al- 
most identical 1.Q.’s and chronological ages 
were selected and paired. In the twenty- 
five comparisons, girls were superior to 
boys in twelve instances; boys were superi- 
or to girls in nine instances, and averages 
were identical in four instances. The 
Mean Grade Point Average of girls was 
2.08 higher than that of boys. The results 
of this study are reported in Table IV 
below. The difference is not significant 
but the trend, with matched cases, is in the 
conventional direction. 

As a result of tabulating the individual 
intelligence scores and the individual grade 
point averages by sexes, it was noted that 
the 1.Q.’s of boys tended to be somewhat 
higher than those of girls on both the 
Interim Hayes-Binet and Wechsler In- 
telligence Scales. Despite this fact, the 


TABLE IV 


COMPARISON OF GRADE POINT AVERAGES MADE BY BOYS AND GIRLS 
MATCHED IN TERMS OF [.Q. 








Boys 


Girls Boy-Girl 





1Q. G.P.A. 


1Q. G.P.A. 





N Mean S.D. Mean SD. N 


Mean 


S.D. Mean S.D. Dif. t® 





25 116.00 10.28 3060 691 25 11488 11.33 32.72 5.58 


—2.12 1.51 





* £.05 = 1.96; t.01 = 2.57. 


grade point averages of girls were higher 
in Junior and Senior High School. 

Most research has indicated that girls 
tend to make significantly higher marks 
than boys, even when the factor of Scho- 
lastic Aptitude is comparable for the two 
groups. The results of this paired-group 
study, reported in Table IV, point in this 
direction. The girls, with a slightly lower 
mean I.Q., were superior to boys in terms 
of grade point averages although the “t” of 
1.51 was not quite significant. 

It is evident that the conventional 
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superiority of females in terms of school 
achievement holds for children in a school 
for the blind even though boys are gener- 
ally more selected than girls with respect 
to mental ability. 

In Assumption III it was suggested that 
there is a positive relationship between 
mental abilities as measured with scales 
adapted for the blind and the continuation 
or survival of blind students in the aca- 
demic situation. Means and Standard 
Deviations for 45 graduates and 45 drop- 
outs are presented in Table V. The Mean 








TABLE V 


COMPARISON OF THE 1.Q.’s OF STUDENTS WHO GRADUATED FROM 
TEXAS SCHOOL FOR THE BLIND WITH THOSE OF STUDENTS WHO 
DROPPED OUT OF THE INSTITUTION 














Graduates Drop-Outs 
Dif. 
N Mean S.D. N Mean S.D. Drop- t 
Grad. 
45 117.17 10.83 45 78.50 19.60 38.67 11.58 





t.01 = 2.57 


for graduates was 117.17, while that for 
drop-outs was only 78.50. The difference 
is, of course, very highly significant. Stu- 
dents who dropped out were much more 
variable than graduates, indicating that 
some average and superior students leave 
prior to graduation even though the gen- 
eral level of 1.Q. for drop-outs is quite 
low. 

This study was undertaken to test the 
validity of three Assumptions: I. that there 


is a positive relation between tests of in- 
telligence adapted for the blind; IL. that 
there is a positive relationship between 
mental ability and academic achievement; 
and III. that there is.a positive relationship’ 
between mental ability and academic sur- 
vival. Statistical treatment (correlations) 
indicates the validity of the three assump- 
tions in the cases studied in the Texas 
School for the Blind. 














The Presidents Corner 


By Dr. Robert H. Thompson, President 


American Association of Instructors of the Blind 














For ALL Who Teach the Blind! 


In the December issue of The Inter- 
national Journal, | asked members of the 
American Association of Instructors of the 
Blind for constructive criticisms. This 
month, I wish to devote my “corner” to 
the development of a very fine suggestion 
dealing with concern about our professional 
relationship and service to those who teach 
blind children in the day school classes. 

It is an accident of history that the AAIB 
has been so closely associated with the 
residential school movement. The present 
board and president of the Association 
earnestly desire to see the AAIB serve the 
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professional needs of the more broadly 
constituted membership. Unfortunately, 
professional organizations of many years 
standing are not changed overnight and, 
as has been correctly pointed out, the As- 
sociation’s policy statement reflects quite 
strongly the Association’s traditional resi- 
dential school background. However, some 
of the things which offend critics of the 
policy statement do so because some of 
these critics read into the statement that 
the AAIB believes the undesirable char- 
acteristics of programs of education men- 
tioned are all inherent in the day class 
movement only. The Association is fully 
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cognizant that undesirable characteristics 
are possible and present in residential 
school programs, also. The Association is 
critical of these faults in whatever pro- 
grams they might be found. The policy 
statement reflects the ideas of the present 
membership which is predominately resi- 


dential. However, we do not wish it to 
remain that way. Mechanics are in exist- 
ence which will adjust the policy statement 
in line with the thinking of the members 
as the origin of the memberships and 
philosophy of the Asosciation may change. 

None of us will deny that emotions 
aroused over day school and residential 
school programs have often obscured the 
real objectives in the education of blind 
children. Deep-seated personal antagon- 
isms have frequently resulted. It is my 
hope that we can find a more relaxed meet- 
ing ground in the AAIB and that all parties 
can be more restrained in interpretations 
and expressions of opinion; that we can 
be united by our many points of agree- 
ment rather than be divided by differences; 
and that these differences can be resolved 
by the meeting of professional minds in a 
new look forward. 

As your president, I had this in mind 
when I included point three in my in- 
augural address in Worthington last sum- 
mer which follows: 

“There must be an end to the treat- 

ment of education of children who 

are blind by different types of pro- 
grams as though they are entirely un- 
related problems. The education of 
children who are blind is a total pro- 
gram. Education of children by one 
type of program is not the natural 
enemy of education by another type of 
program. If sound administrative 
principles are observed there can be 
no conflict. Program must not be 
pitted against program. Parents must 
not be confused. It is not the type 
of program that counts. Rather, it is 
what the program does that is im- 


” 
° 


portant 
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The framers of AAIB policy had the same 
thing in mind when in the second para- 
graph under “A” of Part VII they stated: 

“The AAIB neither seeks to substitute 
for nor to discredit the method by 
which any state educates its children 
who are blind. It desires to assist all 
of those in this special field of educa- 
tion who administer, supervise, or in- 
struct, to do so in the most effective 
manner. It believes that the educa- 
tion of these children is a total pro- 
gram and it seeks to be sufficiently 
broad in its concepts to serve the pro- 
fessional interests of all systems of 
education for the young blind. Ad- 
ministrators who have a responsibility 
for any of these systems of education 
are urged to encourage active member- 
ships in the AAIB among their staff 
members and supervisors engaged in 
the education of the young who are 
blind.” 

The AAIB will be meeting in Vancouver 
in 1958. Many of our potential colleagues 
on the West Coast as, elsewhere, are en- 
gaged in the day school method of educat- 
ing children who are blind. Many of them 
do not know that most of us would like 
for them to find a place in our Association. 
The Vancouver Convention could be 
monumental in our history if it witnesses 
the wholesale entry into our membership 
ranks and program plans those who work 
in the day school programs of education for 
the blind. What a great day it would be 
for today’s blind children and for genera- 
tions of children yet to come! 

If you have not already done so, please 
join us and let’s give it the old “college 
try”. If you will volunteer to help make 
this dream come true and solicit new mem- 
berships among day school teachers, please 
send your name and other helpful informa- 
tion to Mr. J. M. Woolly, AAIB Member- 
ship Chairman, 2600 West Markham 
Street, Little Rock, Arkansas. We are hav- 
ing difficulty establishing contacts with 
many day school teaching groups. 











Dear Dad, 

I have been here three weeks now, and 
how time has flown. At first, I was a 
little homesick, but that has worn off now, 
and I am happy in my schoolwork. I have 
a kind houseparent who has been most 
helpful, and all my classwork is interesting. 
The boys in my dormitory are friendly and 
helpful. They showed me the things I 
needed to know about and took me to 
places I needed to go. I am learning so 
many different things it is impossible to 
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The 
hong 
Finger 


By Jeanne Thomas, 


English Teacher 
o 
Arkansas School 
for the Blind 


This letter might 
have been written by 
any newly blinded 
boy or girl to a par- 
ent. Here, the writ- 
er has discovered his 
need for adequate 
mobility and the sat- 
isfaction he feels 
when he is able to 
travel alone. Such 
attitudes and feel- 
ings are often over- 
looked by parents 
and teachers. 


write about all of them here, but I do 
want to tell you about one thing — the 
most important, I believe, that any blind 
boy or girl can learn — Travel. Before 
I explain about it, however, I will tell you 
about something which happened to me. 

The first Saturday night we were here, 
a party was scheduled for the high school 
students. All of us were excited about it. 
I left the lounge with a boy I often walk 
with to go to the gymnasium where the 
party was to be. We met a group of other 
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boys and began to talk when I suddenly 
remembered that I would need a jacket. 
I hurried back to the locker room, and, 
after a little search, I found it. I returned 
to the door where I had left my com- 
panions, but they were not there. I called 
to them and got no answer. I walked 
down the halls, but no one was there. It 
was then that I realized that the boys had 
gone on to the party without me. (I 
learned later that they thought I had gone 
with another boy when I left to get my 
jacket). 

As I realized my situation, I had a feel- 
ing of helplessness. I had never gone to 
the gymnasium or to any of the other 
buildings alone. I knew that there were 
numerous trees on the campus, and that 
the steps along the sidewalks often ap- 


_ peared in unexpected places. Also, I knew 


that there were walks leading to the differ- 
ent buildings all over the campus, on 
which I felt I could wander for some time 
without finding the gymnasium. 

I was just deciding that I would miss 
the party altogether rather than try to 
get there alone, when I heard someone 
call me. 

“Bill.” 

It was my housefather. He had seen 
that I was not with the others, and had 
come back to look for me. 

When he heard what had happened, he 
didn’t speak for a minute. Then he said 
“Bill, it’s time you learned to travel by 
yourself. On Monday we will start you 
in mobility training.” 

On Monday morning, I was told to 
report to Mr.’ Jones, who would be my 
travel instructor. I admit I was a little 
scared as I made my way, with some of 
the other boys who cannot see, to the 
office to be fitted with a cane. 

As we came in, Mr. Jones came over 
to me with a white cane in his hand. He 
asked me to stand straight, yet relaxed. 
He placed the tip of the cane on the floor 
at my side. The top of it came just to 
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the bend in my elbow as my arms swung 
loose at my sides. 

“Just right,” Mr. Jones declared. “How- 
ever, since you are just learning to travel 
as a blind person, we will start you with 
a cane a little longer than this one. It will 
give you a little more protection. Later, 
when you have built up confidence, we 
will use this one.” 

He took the cane, which was about 
two inches longer than the first one, and 
letting me hold his arm, we walked out 
of the main building, and over to the long 
walk in front of the gymnasium. There 
we stopped, and Mr. Jones put the cane 
in my hand. He placed the leather-covered 
handle directly under my palm as he 
wrapped four of my fingers round the 
handle. My index finger he placed on 
top of the cane, letting it extend as far 
down as possible. 

“This,” he said, patting my forefinger, 
“is the most important finger you will use, 
and this is the way to hold your cane for 
best results.” 

He took the cane from my hand and 
turned it around. “You see, Bill, the best 
way a blind boy has of knowing what's 
around him is to feel it with his fingers. 
Isn't that true?” 

I answered that it was, and he went on. 
“That is impossible to do as you travel. 
You can’t get down on your knees and 
make sure there is nothing in front of you 
where you will take your next step. But 
you can do something which will be just 
as effective, if it is properly done. Now, 
on the end of your cane, Bill,” he placed 
my finger on the bit of metal, “is a spring 
tip.” He emphasized this by pushing the 
tip, with my finger on it, so that I felt 
the give and push back of the spring in- 
side. “This tip will help you in two ways. 
It will take away the flat, jarring feeling 
you would get as your cane hits the ground 
with nothing but the wooden end as a 
buffer. Secondly, it is more sensitive in 
helping you to detect the contour of land 











or the roughness of the sidewalk, or in any 
contact with objects which it will make.” 

He put the cane in my hand once more 
and went on. “Now, Bill, this cane tech- 
nique I'm going to show you is not an 
original one. A similar one was used by 
the army in helping blinded veterans to 
travel again. We have taken it as a 
basis and revised it somewhat for the use 
of boys and girls.” He put his hand over 
mine to guide it and said, “Now before 
you take a step, Bill, what do you need to 
know?” 

“What's in front of me,’ I answered 
promptly. 

“That's right,” answered Mr. Jones. 
“You want to be sure you're not going 
to stub your toe on a step, hit your shoulder 
on the iron rod of a ‘No Parking’ sign or 
step off the sidewalk into the gutter. Your 
cane will find these things so that you 
know about them before you step if you 
are careful. It is actually, when properly 
used, an extension to your index finger. 
I call it ‘The Long Finger’.” He guided my 
cane to the edge of the walk. “Now you 
can’t simply run your cane along the edge 
of the sidewalk. That will keep you 
walking straight, perhaps, but it won't 
prevent your having either of the first 
two accidents, or numerous others, for that 
matter. But this way is safe and effective. 
It is called ‘The Rhythm Technique’, and 
this is how it works.” He stepped behind 
me as he spoke with one hand on mine 
above the cane. 

“As you take a step forward with your 
right foot, you turn your wrist so.” He 
moved my hand as he talked. “Bring your 
cane in an arc in front of your body and 
put it down on your left just beyond where 
your left foot will be in your next step. 
Then, as you step with your left foot, bring 
your cane back in front of you once more, 
keeping it just an inch or so off the walk 
and let it rest just beyond where your 
right foot will be in your next step. In 
this way, the area in front of your body 
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is always covered and you know what's in 
front of you before you take your next 
step. Now let's walk.” 

He took my hand, swinging the cane 
back and forth in front of me, talking in 
the meantime. 

“Step with your right. 
left side with your cane. 
right. Tap, Step, Tap.” 

I forgot he was there for a moment as 
I stepped, tapped, stepped, tapped down 
the sidewalk. I stopped abruptly as I 
stepped off the walk on the left side. In 
a minute Mr. Jones was beside me. “If 
you make your arc on the right just wide 
enough to touch the ground, it will keep 
you on the walk until you get the feel 
of walking in a straight line. Then, by 
the time you are able to walk downtown 
where you can’t have such a landmark, 
you'll be able to walk straight without it.” 

I tried again, and it worked. Now I 
stayed on the walk. 

“You go ahead, Bill; Ill follow you,” 
said Mr. Jones. “Go straight on this walk 
until you come to the end of it. Then 
wait for me.” 

I started slowly at first, until I reached 
the end of the sidewalk. 

“That was very well done,” declared 
Mr. Jones beside me. “Keep your arcs 
even and just wide enough so that your 
body is protected within them. Now turn, 
walk the entire length of this walk. I 
won't be with you this time, but I'll be 
following you.” 

I started once more, left, right, left, 
right, step, tap, step, tap. The rhythm 
came easier, and I walked faster. Then 
my cane struck something — a metal ob- 
ject, judging by the sound, and not knee 
high. I stooped down and discovered that 
it was a small coasterwagon, left on the 
walk by one of the younger children, no 
doubt. I had bumped into a similar toy 
on the walk just outside the dormitory last 
week. I still had the blue spot on my shin 
to remind me. I stepped around the wagon 


Tap on the 
Step left. Tap 
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and began again. Left, right, step, tap. 
And that’s when it came over me. I was 


- actually traveling alone. I had found an 


obstacle by myself, and I hadn’t hit it 
either. And now I knew something else. 
I didn’t have to sit around instead of 
going where I liked. I didn’t have to 
wait for someone to go with me either. 
I felt good, and free. 





When I lost my sight, Dad, I felt that 
everything was gone. I had lost contact 
with the world I had lived in, and nothing 
mattered to me. But I no longer feel that 
way, Dad. I’m learning lots of interesting 
things every day. And I'm finding a brand 
new world with the aid of “The Long 
Finger.” 

BILL 


“lhe Happy “leen- Age Gil 
By Mrs. Ada Church, House Mother 
Kansas School for the Blind 


If you should ask the mother of any child 
what she desires most for her child, she 
most probably would answer, “I'd like my 
child to feel happy and secure,” for if he 
or she is happy and contented, that child 
will surely get the most out of life. What 
produces happiness and a sense of security? 
Is it indulging his every whim and grant- 
ing his every wish that makes for happi- 
ness and imparts that sense of security? 
Experience teaches us that this is not the 
answer. Nor can happiness and security 
be suddenly injected into a girl’s or boy’s 
life, as glucose is injected into the veins. 
It must not be sought as an end in itself. 
Happiness comes as a by-product, when 
one learns to forget self and serve others. 
It is a growing process which must be de- 
veloped through the years by cultivating 
the right attitudes toward life in general. 
It must come from within. It takes years 
to mold a character. 

The training for happiness and security 
must start early in life—the earlier, the 
better. Someone has said, “Give me a 
child until he is seven and I will chart 
the course of his life.” So the training for 





Note: Mrs. Church is chairman of the House- 
— —- (High School Division) of 
A. A. 1. B., and urges houseparents to channel 
problems “al ideas to her, to be passed on to 
otpers. 
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a happy teenager starts very early in life, 
and we have found that the happiest teen- 
agers in our dormitories are those who have 
been disciplined properly from early child- 
hood. They have learned to think of others 
as well as self, to give and take, to be fair 
with others, to share responsibilities, and 
to be courteous and kind to each other. 
The dormitory of a residential school, if 
it is properly conducted, is a veritable 
“training school” for future happiness and 
success in meeting the many problems of 
life. It is unanimously agreed that al- 
though text-book education is absolutely es- 
sential, there is much to be learned outside 
of schoolbooks. What could be more im- 
portant than learning to get along with 
people, learning to share, to sympathize, to 
respect laws—in short, learning to take 
one’s place in society? The dormitory is 
really a “miniature society” in which every 
girl must learn to play her part. With 
proper guidance she has a wonderful op- 
portunity to become a really good citizen. 
She learns to put into practice those mean- 
ingful old adages, such as “Honesty is the 
best policy”, “A stitch in time saves nine”, 
“Procrastination is the thief of time”, “Be 
the labor great or small, Do it well or not 
at all”, and above all, she learns to prac- 
tice daily the Golden Rule, “Do unto others 
as you would that they should do unto you”. 


Her personality is steadily improved by 
this daily practice. Often parents tell us 
that they see a marked improvement in the 
personality of their girl or boy after they 
have lived and shared with others in the 
dormitory. 

We find that our weekly meetings, where 
we discuss everything from “bed-making” 
to “boys”, are quite helpful to the girls. 
They are encouraged to openly discuss any 
problems they might have and also to voice 
their opinions on the solution of these 
problems. We especially try to improve 
personalities, encouraging kindness and 
courtesy at all times among the girls. We 
realize that much of their learning is by 
example and imitation, and therefore we 
treat the girls as we expect them to treat 
all those with whom they come in contact. 
Daily practice of these virtues finally be- 
comes a habit and all these habits combined 
produce happiness. The right attitudes are 
instilled, which makes life worth living for 
them. 

Perhaps one of the most universal prob- 
lems among teen-agers today is the boy-girl 
problem and “going steady”. By reading 
and discussing thoroughly every available 
article on this subject at our weekly meet- 
ings, our problem along this line has 
diminished to a minimum. We talk very 
frankly on these subjects and the girls re- 
spond well. They find they have so much 
more fun just “playing the field” and hav- 
ing many friends rather than a few. Girls 
are anxious to know the facts of life and 





welcome advice on this subject. 

Cleanliness and health habits are also 
stressed in dormitory life. Every girl learns 
to take care of herself properly and forms 
health habits which she continues through- 
out life. 

In any society, whether large or small, 
there must be certain rules and regulations 
for the good of all. So it is with the 
dormitory. There must be a system, a few 
rules and regulations, if every girl is to be 
treated fairly and impartially. Failure to 
comply with these rules must call for some 
kind of penalty. The fair and impartial 
housemother deals kindly but firmly with 
the transgressors. No greater compliment 
can be paid to a housemother than to say 
that she is always fair and consistent. Posi- 
tive methods, with definite goals to reach, 
are much more desirable than negative 
methods, and the results are much better 
and longer lasting. The saying, “Love 
without discipline is not love, and disci- 
pline without love is not discipline”, is so 
true that it bears repeating. 

The happy teen-ager, then, is the girl 
who has been imbued with the right at- 
titudes toward life, who has learned to 
think more of others and less of self, who 
has learned to give and to take, and who 
practices the Golden Rule daily. The 
housemother in a residential school, if she 
is alert and progressive, has a golden op- 
portunity to watch her pupils grow into 
happy, secure, and worthwhile citizens of 
tomorrow. 
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The International Journal for the Edu- 
cation of the Blind hopes eventually to be 
much more widely read than it is at pres- 
ent. The editorial staff is anxious that 
The Journal be a magazine of interest to 
those in the public school field as well as 
to educators in the residential schools and 


other professional people in work for the 
blind. We would like to direct the at- 
tention of day class teachers to a very 
timely article in this month’s issue, written 
by the President of the American Associa- 
tion of Instructors of the Blind, Dr. Robert 
H. Thompson, under the column title “The 
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President's Corner.” As spokesman for the 
AAIB, we believe he very clearly expresses 
the viewpoint and wishes of all of its 
members. 


If the official publication of the AAIB, 
The International Journal, is to serve our 
special field to the fullest degree, it is 
imperative that AAIB memberships be 
held on a continuing basis by all profes- 
sional school people in any way working 
with blind youngsters. Much closer to 
home to those who publish The Journal is 
a desire to print professional articles, news, 
and views of all of our readers, whether 
they be employed in the day classes, resi- 
dential schools, or elsewhere. This maga- 
zine is anxious to promote the best inter- 
ests of the blind child, wherever he may 
be educated. Only by approaching our 
mutual problems constructively can his best 
interests be served. It appears at this time 
that the AAIB is the organization best 
situated to serve as a common meeting 
ground for all interested people, and The 
International Journal for the Education of 
the Blind is the magazine best situated to 
disseminate professional information to 
these people. 

Many teachers, administrators, and work- 
ers with blind children hesitate to try their 


hand at writing for publication because 
they feel that they cannot write a long 
enough article to receive consideration by 
the editors. We want to dispel these feel- 
ings of hesitancy here and now by stating 
that the editors will consider printing any 
contribution, regardless of length, as long 
as it is well written and contributory to 
the professional growth of our special field, 
or is of current news significance. If 
enough copy is received, we shall run a 
regular feature under the column heading 
“To Put It Briefly” of short news items, 
educational views, very brief articles, 
letters, or perhaps just comments clipped 
from letters in our mail. Please let us 
have your ideas, whether at length or in 
brief. 

Believing that everyone (especially a 
teacher) has a journalistic bent, we chal- 
lenge our readers to become writers, too. 
Of course, we cannot promise to print 
everything received. We may ask some of 
our letter-writers to express their views 
more lengthily, and we may edit out some 
of the writing of those who are too verbose. 
Our one aim and intent is to make The 
Journal a better magazine, and we believe, 
to do this, it must be by, of, and for its 
readers. 

V. R. Carter, Editor 
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March 29-31—Music Festival of Schools for the Blind, Eastern Division, New-York 

Institute for the Education of the Blind, New York, New York. 
’ April 12—125th Anniversary Program, New York Institute for the Education 

of the Blind, New York, New York. 

April 23-27—ICEC National Convention, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

July 7-12—AAWB 31st Convention, Chicago, Illinois. 

August 2-10—International Conference of Educators of Blind Youth, Oslo, Norway. 
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Wrestling In Schools For The Clind 


By Bill English, Principal and Coach 
Ohio State School for the Blind 


The values of inter-scholastic athletics 
for boys have long been recognized. With- 
in the past ten years most of the residential 
schools for the blind have developed ath- 
letic programs whereby visually handi- 
capped boys can compete with sighted boys 
and boys from other residential schools. 
The sport of wrestling has become a very 
important part of this program. Approxi- 
mately thirty-one schools for the blind 
now have teams engaging in this sport, 
and it is expected that more schools will 
soon follow. 

One of the outstanding values lies in the 
opportunity for competition with sighted 
boys. It is not uncommon for schools for 
the blind to beat public high schools. 
Oftentimes as many as ten or twelve dual 
meets are held with competition from pub- 
lic schools, and our wrestlers enter the 
various state high school tournaments as 
well. Without a doubt, this activity pro- 
vides many excellent contacts for the visu- 
ally handicapped boy with the sighted boy. 
The important phase of this contact is that 
the sighted boy soon léarns to accept the 
visually handicapped boy as a real competi- 
tor, which helps to overcome any appre- 
hension he might have felt about the 
other’s handicap. It is not purported that 
this is the answer to the social adjustment 


Note: Since physical education and competi- 
tive sports are recognized as essential activities 
for boys and girls in schools and classes for the 
blind, The International Journal for the Educa- 
tion of the Blind hopes to run frequent articles 
and items in this regard. Mr. English, wrestling 
coach and high school principal at the Obio 
State School for the Blind, is quite well informed 
on sports activities, and the Journal has ob- 
tained bis consent to act as ss editor of sports 
activities. Those who have news or views of 
interest for Journal publication should channel 
these through Mr. English.—Editor. 


problems that face our boys, but it is one 
more field of endeavor where they can 
compete with approximate equality. 

As mentioned above, several of the 
schools are entering competition in their 
respective state tournaments. Many of the 
schools have had a great deal of success. 
Notable among these are Missouri, Vir- 
ginia, and Michigan. Last year Missouri 
had two state champions in Anderson and 
Edwards. Two of Virginia’s winners have 
been Abel and Lilly, while Michigan has 
had several boys place in their state tourna- 
ment. Each year additional schools are 
entering this phase of athletic competition 
and with good results. Past results speak 
well for the caliber of the wrestling of 
blind boys. 

In order to create more interest and 
athletic competition among schools for the 
blind, regional organizations have been 
formed. The first of these was the Eastern 
Athletic Association for the Blind. The 
EAAB, as it is commonly called, held its 
first wrestling meet in 1947. The other 
two are the Southwestern Association of 
Schools for the Blind and the North 
Central Association of Schools for the 
Blind. As of now, the EAAB is the larg- 
est of the three athletic organizations. It 
encompasses an area from Massachusetts to 
Florida and westward to Ohio and Ken- 
tucky. A high point in attendance was 
reached in 1955 when thirteen schools com- 
peted. These tournaments are held at the 
various schools. A great deal of enthusi- 
asm has been generated by these tourna- 
ments as the teams and individuals vie 
for honors. 

A brief look at the summaries of the 
previous ten tournaments will show that 
Virginia has been the dominant team. 
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They have won the team title five times. 
The following is a listing of the team 
winners and the year: 

1947 — Overbrook 

1948 — Perkins 

1949 — Virginia 

1950 — Virginia 

1951 — North Carolina 

1952 — Virginia 

1953 — Virginia 

1954 — West Virginia 

1955 — Kentucky 

1956 — Virginia 

One of the main reasons for Virginia's 
outstanding success is their extremely cap- 
able coach, Bill Burrows. He has con- 
sistently turned out excellent athletic teams 
over the past several years. The boys of 
the Virginia school are quite proud of this 
record and will be striving hard to win 
their sixth championship this March. 
Other strong teams over the past five years 
have been Kentucky, Ohio, West Virginia 
and Western Pennsylvania. The list of 
members also includes Connecticut, Florida, 
Maryland, New York Institute, New York 
State (Batavia), North Carolina, Over- 
brook, and Perkins. 

Many of the EAAB member schools 
have developed some outstanding talent. 
Several of these boys have gone to college 
and have continued to display their wrest- 
ling ability. Lilly, of Virginia, was an 
unequaled champion for several years. 
Modlin, of North Carolina, has developed 
into an extremely capable wrestler. Other 
stars have been Houston of West Virginia, 
Harvey of Maryland, Boyer of Kentucky, 
Clough of Overbrook, and Kamis of 
Perkins. 

Both the North Central Association and 
the Southwestern Association are in the 
process of holding their first annual tourna- 
ment. The reason for this is that the old 
Midwestern Association split last year into 
two groups. The association was continu- 
ing to grow and last year the total number 
of members grew to fourteen. The area 
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covered by the association became extreme- 
ly large. It spread from Minnesota to 
Texas and New Mexico, and from Ken- 
tucky to Colorado. For obvious reasons it 
was decided to divide into two groups. 

The Midwestern Association held its first 
tournament in 1951 at St. Louis, Missouri, 
with Iowa winning the coveted title. Since 
that time Arkansas, lowa and New Mexico 
have won team titles. Iowa repeated in 
1952. After that began the era of New 
Mexico’s domination as the Number One 
team. This continued through the tourna- 
ments of 1953, 1954, and 1955. Last year 
Arkansas wrestled their way to the team 
championship after being runner-up in 
four of the previous five tournaments. 

As in the EAAB, several outstanding 
wrestlers have been developed by the Mid- 
western schools. Under the coaching of 
Dr. Quimby, New Mexico has won several 
individual championships. Perhaps the 
most notable have been Madrid, Maes, 
Martinez and Rubalacava. Creek of Iowa, 
Barr of Minnesota, Edwards of Missouri, 
Ellis and Jones of Oklahoma, Gonzales of 
Texas, and Ogburn and Shank of Arkansas 
all were outstanding wrestlers. 

The division of the MASB has brought 
about the following grouping of the pres- 
ent associations. In the North Central 
group are Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, and South 
Dakota. Schools represented in the South- 
western group are Arkansas, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and 
Texas. The first NCASB tournament was 
held in Vinton, Iowa on February 9. The 
following week the SW ASB met in Musko- 
gee, Oklahoma. 

Improvement in wrestling ability has 
been continuous and very marked since the 
inception of the tournaments. It can be 
expected to continue improving as more 
and more schools are beginning wrestling 
with their younger boys. Outstanding ex- 
amples of this are the annual “Pee Wee” 
tournaments held at a number of schools. 











Wrestling in the extreme Western states 
has been carried out as an extra-curricular 
sport to some extent by the Arizona and 
Washington state schools for ‘the blind. 
The California School for the Blind at 
Berkeley goes in heavily for the sport, and 
competes successfully against public school 
teams, although the school must draw its 
boys from tenth grade and below. 

As we can readily see, wrestling for the 


visually handicapped boy has definitely be- 
come an integral part of his educational 
life. It gives him a well-conditioned physi- 
cal self, increases his interest in school and 
develops the espirit de corps of the student 
body. Since we are a nation vitally inter- 
ested in athletics, it is only natural that 
the visually handicapped boy will want to 
compete against all opposition. Wrestling 
offers him this opportunity. 


phpepotniments 


At a meeting of the Michigan State 
Board of Education, held in Lansing, on 
February 7, Dr. Robert H. Thompson, 
Superintendent of the Missouri School for 
the Blind, St. Louis, for the past fifteen 
years, was appointed to succeed the late Dr. 
Wallace J. Finch as Superintendent of the 
Michigan School for the Blind. Dr. 
Thompson is to assume his new post as 
soon as suitable administrative arrange- 
ments can be made to permit his release 
from his present position. Prior to his ap- 
pointment to the Missouri School, Dr. 
Thompson had served one year as Resident 
Administrator of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration Center at Bonne Terre, Mis- 
souri, and as a superintendent in the public 
schools of Kansas and Missouri for an 
eleven-year period. 

Dr. Thompson is a native of Missouri 
and obtained his education in Missouri 
schools. He holds a B. A. Degree from 
Missouri Valley College, an M. A. Degree 
from the Graduate School of Education at 
Missouri University, and an Honorary 
Doctor of Pedagogy Degree conferred by 
Missouri Valley College. Active partici- 
pation in related professional and civic af- 
fairs has claimed much of Dr. Thompson’s 
time. He has been a long-time member 
and booster of the American Association 
of Instructors of the Blind. During his 
term as Program Chairman, the group 
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dynamics method of conducting biennial 
conventions was initiated. He served as 
Chairman of its Policy Committee and the 
Research Committees, and is currently 
President of the A.A.I.B. He has also 
served on the Board of the American As- 
sociation of Workers for the Blind. He 
was a delegate to the World Council for 
the Welfare of the Blind in Paris, in 1954, 
and will represent the American Associa- 
tion of Instructors of the Blind at the 
International Conference on the Education 
of Blind Youth at Oslo, in 1957. 

In civic affairs in St. Louis, he was 
awarded a bronze plaque in 1949 for dis- 
tinguished volunteer service to the Salva- 
tion Army, made “Lion of the Year” by the 
Lions Clubs of Greater St. Louis in 1953, 
and awarded the Silver Beaver for “distin- 
guished service to boyhood” by the Na- 
tional Council of Boy Scouts of America 
in 1954. 

During Dr. Thompson’s tenure at the 
Missouri School for the Blind, three major 
additions have been added to its facilities, 
including, among other things, additional 
dormitories, classrooms, a library, music 
conservatory, new auditorium, bowling 
alleys, swimming pool, Girl Scout Den, and 
modern home-making department. Plans 
are under way for an additional million 
dollars worth of improvement recently ap- 
proved by the State. 
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Teachers Staff Total 
WOME Se eee es eae 25 18 43 
Kentucky .... 26* 8* 34° 
South Dakota .......... 9* 2° 11° 
North Carolina ...............20...0.20-0. 000 56* 2 58 
Missouri 23" 9 32 
Western Pennsylvania .....................- 31* 1 32 
Florida 27* 1 28 
Texas ......... salehaceipiibhceacoa aac 28* — 28 
STR 19* 6 25 
DI aoe nc cscs ccienseees 21* 3 24 
South Carolina .... 19* 4 23 
Indiana 20* 1 21 
Oklahoma - 19* 1 20 
New Mexico ..............-.-200-0--- 17° 2 19 
Nebraska ..................- : 14* — 14 
Utah .... 8* 1 9 
North Dakota ........ ms 8* —_ 8 
WEN ee ae re yc — 7 
NS es a a ee 53 7 60 
Overbrook 49 2 51 
New York Institute .......................... 38 4 42 
Maryland 31 8 39 
Oak Hill (Connecticut) .................... 30 2 32 
Alabama 28 —_ 28 
Illinois 27 _ 27 
Ohio 27 —_ 27 
Arkansas ss 19 4 23 
Louisiana (white) .................-2...--20. 18 5 23 
Washington ..................-.eeceececeeeeeeeee 16 3 19 
foe cas RIT Mi A OTS EE et 18 — 18 
West Virginia 18 _ 18 
California .................. 17 —_ 17 
Tennessee ... 17 —_— 17 
Wisconsin ...... 16 — 16 
RRA ESSE ARS Se oe 15 _— 15 
Arizona .................. 14 — 14 
Colorado 14 — 14 
Michigan ..... 14 i 14 
Mississippi 13 — 13 
Virginia ........ 12 _— 12 
Royer-Greaves 8 _— 8 





* 100% Membership 
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Louisiana (colored) 




































































6 — 6 
Montana 6 — 6 
Ontario (Canada 6 — 6 
Jericho Hill (Canada) ....................-. 4 _ 4 
Hawaii 1 —_ 1 
912 94 1004 
Public School Classes 
Teachers Staff Total 
[SE Ni aceon 13 — 13 
MRI NN ant cnceene 4 _— 4 
Duluth, Minn. 3 _— 3 
Minneapolis, Minn. 3 _— 3 
Berkeley, Calif. 2 _ 2 
Elizabeth, N. J. 2 — 2 
Newark, N. J. 2 _ 2 
Atlanta, Ga. 1 — 1 
Battle Creek, Mich. 1 —_ 1 
Charleston, W. Va. 1 —_ 1 
Cincinnati, Ohio 1 — 1 
Los Angeles, Calif. 1 —_ 1 
Memphis, Tenn. 1 _— 1 
Olean, N. Y. 1 — 1 
Paterson, N. J. 1 _ 1 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1 —_ 1 
Portland, Ore. 1 _— 1 
Saginaw, Mich. 1 — 1 
Toledo, Ohio 1 — 1 
41 41 
State Departments of Education and Education 
Departments of Commissions 
New Jersey Commission. ...............---.0-- 8 _— 8 
Delaware Commission ................-:-0-+-« 4 — 4 
California St. Dept. Ed. .1..............2.--000+ 1 _— 1 
Massachusetts St. Dept. Ed. .............-.--- 1 _ 1 
Nebraska St. Services for Blind .......... 1 _ 1 
New York St. Dept. Ed. ...............-...0-- 1 _ 1 
Rhode Island St. Dept. Ed. .................. 1 _ 1 
17 17 
Miscellaneous 
American Foundation —_ 9 9 
American Printing House ..................-. _ 9° 9° 
Arkansas Enterprises for the Blind...... — 1 1 
St. Louis Public Library ...................... — 1 1 
Miscellaneous Individuals .................... — 6 6 
26 26 
Grand Total Membership ..................-- 970 ~ 120 1,090 
TOTAL MEMBERSHIP, March, 1956 1,106 





* 100% Membership 
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